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Advice  to  Lawyers. 


'HE  leading  rule  for  the  lawyer,  as  for 


I  diligence.  Leave  nothing  for  tomor- 
row which  can  he  done  today.  Never 
let  your  correspondence  fall  hehind.  Ex- 
temporaneous speaking  should  he  prac- 
ticed and  cultivated.  It  is  the  lawyer's  ave- 
nue to  the  puhlic.  And  yet  there  is  not>  a 
more  fatal  error  to  young  lawyers  than  re- 
lying too  much  on  speechmaking.    1  ft  f 

Discourage    litigation.     Persuade  your 
neighhors  to  compromise  whenever  you  can. 
Kever  stir  up  litigation.    A  worse  man  can 
scarcely  he  found  than  one  who  does  this. 
Who  can  he  more  nearly  a  fiend  than  he  who 
hahitually  overhauls  the  register  of  deeds 
in  search  of  defects  in  titles,  whereon  to 
stir  up  strife  and  put  money  in  his  pocket. 
A  moral  tone  ought  to  he  infused  Into  ths 
profession  which  should  drive  such  men  out 
of  it.    An  excrhitant  fee  should  never  he 
claimed.   As  a  general  rule,  never  take  your 
whole  fee  in  advance  nor  any  more  than  a 
small  retainer.    "When  fully  paid  before- 
hand you  are  more  than  a  common  mortal 
if  you  can  feel  the  same  interest  in  the  case 
as  if  something  was  still  in  prospect  for 
you  as  well  as  the  client.    And  when  you 
lack  interest  in  the  case  the  joh  very  likely 
will  lack  skill  and  diligence  in  the  per- 
formance. 

There  is  a  vague  popular  helief  that  law- 
yers are  necessarily  dishonest.  I  say  vague, 
for  when  we  consider  to  what  extent  con- 
fidence and  honors  are  reposed  in  and  con- 
ferred upon  lawyers  hy  the  people  it  ap- 
pears improhahle  that  their  impression  of 
dishonesty  is  very  distinct  and  vivid.  Yet 
the  impression  is  common,  almost  universal. 
Let  no  young  man  choosing  the  law  for  a 
calling  for  a  moment  yield  to  the  popular 
helief — resolve  to  he  honest  at  all  events; 
and  if  in  your  own  judgment  you  cannot  he 
an  honest  lawyer,  resolve  to  he  honest  with- 
out heing  a  lawyer.  Choose  some  other  oc- 
cupation rather  than  one  in  the  choosing  of 
which  you  do,  in  advance,  consent  to  be  a 
knave. 


tne  man  lu  evcfj  uticT 


ADDRESS  ON  UNCOLN 
AND  BE£i§PVANCE 


By  GOV.  W.  D.  STEPHEXS 
In  the  crude  home  of  an  Ameri- 
can pioneer,  in  tlic  log  cabin  of  a 
venturcsoTiie  tiaveler  from  the  ea.«t 
to  the  uilderncpses  of  the  west,  on 
the  12th  day  of  February,  1809,  there 
Avas  born  to  the  United  States  a 
son— Abraliam  Lincoln. 

Material  for  an  account  of  his 
early  life  is  not  wanting  but  can 
be  summed  up  in  Lincx)ln"s  own 
words  when  he  had  been  nominat- 
ed for  the  presidency.  "Why,"  he 
said,  "it  can  all  be  condensed  into 
a  single  sentelnce:  and  that  sen- 
tence you  Mill  find  in  Gray's  Elegy 
—'the  short  and  simple  annals  of 
the  poor." 

He  was  in  turn  a  store  clerk,  a 
farm  hand,  a  lawyer,  a  member  of 
the  Illinois  legislature,  a  member 
of  congress  and  sixteenth  president 
of  the  United  States.  His  life,  like 
that  of  other  great  m.en  produced 
in  America,  illustrates  the  possibil.- 
ities  of  advancement  where  ability, 

UeierjalnaTTTTin  T,,rr^TeT-orrot:,  oinpor- 

ity  and  integrity    are  recognized. 
Lincoln's  career  assures  the  youth 
of  America  how  little  the  accident 
of  birth  retards  and  how  possible 
it  is  for  the  lowliest  born  to  occupy 
the  highest  stations  in  the  gift  of 
the  people.  I 
I  never  saw  Abraham  Lincoln,  but 
though  I  Avas  not  born  until  the 
last  week  of  '59,  I  remember  his  sec- 
ond election,  for  I  yet  can  see  in 
memory,  the  lighted  candles  placed 
one  foot  apart  on  the  flat  top  of 
the  running  board  fence  around  our 
home  pl&ca   My  father  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  legislature  in 
18.59  and  wa«  county  treasurer  in 
1864,  and  particularly  active  in  both 
campaigns  for  and  in  behalf  of  Lin- 
coln, to  whom  he  was  sincerely  de- 
voted. 

I  also  remember  Lincoln's  death, 
perhaps  because  there  was  such  a 
contrast  between  the  jubiliation  of 
November,  1864,  and  the  gloom  and 
despair  of  April  15th,  1865.  Every- 
where about  our  little  town  when 
the  morning  papeh  the  Cincinnati 
Orazette,  had  arrived,  stood  groups 
of  men,  listening  to  one  of  their 
number  read  the  awful  happenings 
ol  the  evening  before  at  Washing- 
ton, and  the  passing    of  our  mar- 
tyred president  in  the  early  morn- 
ing following.   As  the  reading  pro- 
gressed men  in  turn  removed  their 
liats  and  stood  uncovered  in  uncon- 
scious tribute  to  the  departed  lead- 
er, quietly  the  tears  cour.^ed  down 


the  cheeks  of  many  of  the  strong- 
C'.'-t;  viitually  no  business  was  done 
and  emblenis  of  mourning  every- 
uhere  appeared  in  the  homes  of  the 
people  and  in  all  public  places. 

My  father  had  purchased  a  large 
P)cture  (four  feet  tall  with  gilded 
frame)  of  Lincoln,  which  during  the 
previous  campaign    had  often  ap- 
peared out  of  doors  at  the  corner 
of  our  home  place,  when  marching 
men  passed  in  piocession  to  the 
big  county  fair  grounds,  and  which 
always  brought  for  from  them  three 
,  rousing  cheers  for  "Old  Abe"  as 
he  was  so  affectionately  called  by 
his  followers.   I  remember  how  thi'^ 
t'leat  j)icture    of    Lincoln  looked 
when  it  had  been  draped  in  em-, 
bleiiiatic  mourning.  I 
^Early  in  the  morning  of  April 
15th,  1865,  "A  look  of  unspeakable' 
peace,"  say  his  secretaries,  "came 
over  his  worn  features"    and  at 
7:22  o  clock  he  passed  to  the  Great 
Beyond.    The    death  was  immedi- 
,  annoHucod  by  Edwin  M.  Stan- 

ton, secretary  of  war.  In  the  word* 
Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages  " 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  most  re- 
markable   man-lowly    born  and 
meagerly  provided    for,^   he  early 
earned  the  human  sympathy  that 
later  helped  him  to  the  permanent 
[place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
And  It  was  his  vision,  his  under- 
standing of  humanity,  his  lofty  pur- 
pose, his  general  direction  of  af- 
fairs   his  courage  and  confidence, 
his  faith  in  Grant  and  Sherman  and 
^hendan  and  his  trust  in  Almighty 
God  that  brought  this  nation  to  be 
iiiiperishable  union     of     all  the 
states. 

Basil  Williams,  the  great  English 
editor,  has  ,!-aid: 

Lincoln  was  one  of  the  few  su- 
preme statesmen  of  the  last  three 
centuries.  He  was  misunderstood 
and   ""^'^"-f      in  lii^  lifetime,  : 

his.own.    For  his  place  is  among  i 
the  great  men  of  the  earth.  To 
them  he  belongs  by  right  of  his  I 
immense  power  of  harcl  woik  \ 
unfaltering  pursuit  of  Mhat  seem-  ' 

nt?  ^/•',!i,!'^^^*'  «'^ove  all  by  ' 
that  childlike  directness  and  sim  ' 
Pheity  of  vi.<ion.  which  none  but  ' 

earliSr^SL^^^^^  ^^^"^  '^^^^ 

LinZi  sa^'.  ^"  ^^'^  '^^^  of 

wiTh'  ^//f^^^P^f h  at  Gettysburg, 
orm   inAT^^'    P^^'f^^tion  o 
iorm   and  the  second  inaueurfl] 

Ills  "^f  -tf.tanding"S: 
P^es    of  his  peculiar  oratorical 


[  power. 

Keferring  particularly  to  the  sec- 
Zi:  ^"""^"^■«^'    Lord  Charnwood 

Probably  no  other  speech  of  a 
"luuein  .statesman  uses  so  unr^ 

reSois  ''f'  !^"^"^^^  «f 
made    ft    rf  ^  "^^  "^^^^^^^n 
maae    it    natural;    neither  th^ 
thought  nor  the  words  are  n  aiv 
way    conventional;    no  sensihlp 
reader  now  could  entertain  S  us- 
picion that  the  orator  spoke  To 
the  heart  of  the  people  but  did 
not  speak  from  his  own  heart" 
Lmco  n  was  a  believer  in  a  merci- 
ful God  and  deemed  the  Bible  to 
jQuot  h,,,^^^^.^^^^.  ble,  to 

'the  J-M  ^^^^^^  t«  ^an."  o 

wrote;     •  ^"^"^^^  ^^^^ 

soJ\^h.f"  ^''''^  "P«n  rea- 

upon  faith  and  you  will  live  and 
die  a  better  man  I 

en^voTin.'''''        ^^^"'^^^  t«  ^vom-^ 
en  ^otmg  as  is    evidenced  in  his 
.statement  June  1.3,  19.36,  to-wit 

leiefof^h.^"  '''^'^"^  P^i^'i- 
s?S-  in  .     ^-  ^o^'f'fnnient  who  as- 
sist in  hearing  its  burdens  Con- 
^equently  I  go  for  admiu'ng  aH 
whites  to  the  right  of  suffrage 
^vho  pay  taxes  or  bear  arms  (bv 
,  7  "^,^^"8  excluding  females]  ^ 
Lord  Charnwood  in  another  part 
of  his  most  interesting  volume  re 
peats  the  following  ,story 

It  is  related  that  William  Scott 
a  lad  from  a  farm  in  Vermont.' 
after  a  tremendous  march  in  the 
peninsula    campaign,  volunteered 
to  do  double  guard  duty  to  spare 
a  «ck  comrade,  slept  at  his  post 
!  was  caught,  and  was  unaer  sen- 
tence of  death,  when  the  presi-  ' 
dent  car,,e  to  the  arm  and  heard 
K  hini.   xhe  pre^ident  visited  him, 
chatted  ai)out  his  home,  looked  at 
hJS  mothers  photograph,  and  so 
1  itli^  then  he  laid  his  hands  on 
the  boy.s  shoulders  and  said  with 
a  trcnmling  voice,  "My  boy,  you 
arc  not  going  to  be  shot.    I  be- 
lieve you  when  you  tell  me  that 
.vou  could  not  keep  awake.   I  am 
f ^''J'"'-''^^         and  send  you 
•ack  to  the  legiment.   But  I  have 
heen  put  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
on  your  account.  .  .  .  Kow  Mha  I 
)vant  to  know  is,  how  are  you  go- 
Xru  toTd 

i  '  i;""'^'  :  iit^n  his  fixed  expectation 
I  0  death  was  suddenly  changed? 
:  but  how  he  managed  to  master 
-     hiniself,  thank    Mr.  Lincoln  and 

u  at  his  parents  could  raise  by 

held  from  his  comrades,  he  might 
pay  the  bill  if  it  were  not  mS?* 
"But  if  «^\l^»ndred  dollars 

fh„f "  '  ?  ^'^^^  ^'eal  more  than 
that,  said  the  president.  -My 
b  11  IS  a  very  large  one.  Your 
friends  cannot  pay  it,  nor  you? 
bounty,  nor  the  farm,  nor  all  your 
comrades.  There  is  only  one  man 
in  the  world  who  can  pay  It  and 

■  f^nm^fhT  ^      ^^""^^  Scott  If 
from  this  day  Willi  " 


am 


w 


ot  do  his  duty,  so  that,  wnen 
nnes  to  die,  he  can  look  me  m 
10  face  as  he  does  now  and  say, 
have  kept  my  promise  and  1 
,ave  done  my  duty  as  a  soldier 
hon  my  debt  will  be  paid.    ^^  ill 
(HI  make  the  promise  and  try  to 
cop  it?"   And  William  Scott  did 
,romise;  and,  not  very  long  after, 
le  was  de-^perately  wounded,  and 
le  died,  hut   not  before  he  could 
;end  a  message  to  the  president 
hat  he  had  tried  to  be  a  good 
soldier,  and  would  have  paiu  ms 
lebt  in  full  it  he  had  lived,  and 
hat  he  died  thinking  of  Lincoln's 
idnd  face  and  thanking  him  for 
the  chance    he  gave  him  to  fall 
like  a  soldier  in  battle." 

If  the  story  is  not  true,"  said 
.ord  Charnwood,  "and  there  is  no 
ca«on  whatever  to  doubt  it— still  it 
^  a  remarkable  man  of  whom  peo- 
lo  spin  varus  of  that  kind." 
If  these  Englishmen  I  have  quot- 
d  can  bear  such  tribute  to  Abra- 
mm  Lincoln  shall  we  not  rejoice 
that  from  the  ranks  of  Americas 
lowliest  came  one  of  earth's  great- 
est men?    Born  of  humble  parent- 
age God  raised  him  to  reunite  and 
n reserve  a  nation- 

\nd  shall  we  not  in  these  days 
following  the  greatest  ^var  in  the 
history  of  the  world  say  as  Abraham 
Lincoln  said  in  1864: 

With  malice  toward  none,  ^Mth 
oharitv  for  all;  with  firmness  m 
the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  ,see 
the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  fin 
,  ish  the  ivork  we  are  in    to  hmcl 
i  no  the  nation's  wounds,  to  care 
'  Z  him  who  shall  have  borne  tbe 
i  battle,  and  for  Ws  widow  and  lug 
orphan-to    do    all    which  may 
achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and 
lasting    peace  among  ourselves, 
and  with  all  nations- 
OBSERVANCE 

OF  XiA"V7  1 

And  now  to  the  latter  part  of  my 
j,u^5ject— Observance  of  Law-  There 
are  but  few  men,  comparatively,  m 
this  splendid  republic  who  do  not 
believe  in  and  preach,  law  and  or- 
der and    their    due  observance 
though  there  are  many  who  do  not 
practice  all  they  preach-    The  lat- 
ter I  would  caution  again  and  again 
as  to  the  effect  of  breaking  laws.  , 
^vhen  they  themselves  preach  ob-  , 
servance  and  urge  them  all  to  ob-  1 
serve  and  preserve  both  the  letter 
and  the  .spirit  of  the  law-  _ 

For  those  who  profess  not  to  be- 
ilieve  in  law  and  order.  I  have  the 
utmost  contempt  and  would  If  i 
could  send  them  out  of  our  country 
if  citizens  of  another  land,  or  lock 
them  up  in  this  country  if  thej 
were  born  here-   If  they  would  de- 
stroy this  government  and  its  in- 
stitutions they  are  traitors  to  Amer- 
lica  and  .should  and  will  be  dea  t 
with  in  California  under  what  is 
known  as  the  Anti-Syndicalism  law. 
fhiX  exacts  that  all  L  W.  W/s  or 
others  of  their  ilk.  who  preach  de- 
struction, shall  keep  silence  or  go 

*^^am  responsible  for  the  writing 
of  that  law  and  for  its  passage  and 
am  greatly  pleased  that  under  it 
hare  wnt  to  the  Renltentiary  a 


numl^^^^^^se   

otherwise  have  been  punished  for 
disloyal  utterances- 
Law  and  order,  in  America,  must 
be  and  will  be  observed;  and  will 
be  enforced.  Nothing  else  can  pre- 
serve us  a  nation  of  free  and  lib- 
erty-loving people.  And  on  this  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  our  mar- 
tyred president  study  with  deep  in- 
tereste  of  January  27,  1837,  in  which 
he  said: 

Let  every  American,  every  lov- 
er of  liberty,  every  well-wisher  to 
his  posterity  swear  by  the  blood 
of  the  Revolution  never  to  vio- 
late in  the  least  particular  the 
laws  of  the  country,  and  never  to 
tolerate  their  violation  by  others. 
As  the  patriots  of  seventy-six  did 
to  the  support  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  so  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  constitution  and  laws 
let  every  American  pledge  his  life, 
his  property,  and  his  sacred  hon- 
or—let every  man  remember  that 
to  violate  the  law  is  to  trample 
on  the  blood  of  his  father,  and  to 
tear  the  charter  of  his  own  and 
his  children's  liberty.    Let  rever- 
ence for  the  laws  be  breathed  by 
AmPTican    mother  to  the 
ifS  babe  that  prattles  on  her 
lip  ?et  it  be  taught  in  schools,  in 
:  iiiaries,  and  in.colleges   le  it 
be  written  in  primers,  '^pe  Img 
ooks,  and  in  almanacs;  let  it  be 
r^voached    from  the  pulpit,  pro 
Kiefin  legislatn.  halls,  a^ 
enforced  in  courts  of  justice.  aiu|. 
in  siort,  let  it  become  the  politi^ 
al  i-eligion  of  the  nation;  and  let 
the  old  and  the  young,  the  ncn 
and  the  poor,  the  grave  and  the 
^av  of  all  sexes  and  tongues  and 
foloi^   and   conditions  sacrifice 
unceasingly  upon  its  altars. 
SOLDIER  LEGISLATION 

Before  I  close  I  desire  to  bring 
to  your  attention  two  matters  of 
utmost  importance  to  every  citizen 

^Thr'ee  million  dollar,  was- appro- 
priated by  the  last  legislature  for 
Sir  help.   When  V- 
ito  my  desk,  I  signed  them,  because 
ny  heart  said  "Sign'  the  boys  de- 
lerve  if  and  my  judgment  said, 
'sign,  it  is  good  for  the  boys  and 
L'ood  for  the  state-" 
'This  money  is  to  be  loaned  by  the 
.tatp  to  those  who  enlisted  from 
Cal  fornia  in  any  war.  and  are  still 
residing  here-    The  soldier  is  to 
Sake  a'  modest  fi-t  paym-t  on  a 
home  or  farm  and  then  the  state 
wi  1  lend  him  the  balance  of  the 
Purchase  price-  The  state  is  to  be 
re^mid  in  annual  installments,  cov- 
pvintr  a  period  of  40  years- 
^'  "/November  of  this  year,  here 
will  be  a  proposal  on  each  bal  ot 
to  add  $7,000,000, 

in  all  that  the  state  is  to  lend  to 
?s  loldiers.    sailors  and  manne. 

^^"ur-'yt^^^K^^'aheru^ 

Cgrlm  It'wiU  help  our  own  Cali- 
Krnia  boys.  -When  we  help  them. 
I  we  help  ourselves 


We~^^SlTTS.x..«   

United  States  have  a  problem  to 
solve.  It  is  known  as  the  Japanese 
problem.  We  approach  it  with  ut- 
most respect  for  Japan^and  with 
due  appreciation  of  her  friendliness 
and  regard  for  America.  We  are 
sure  that  firm  and  enlightened  dip- 
lomacy with  proper  legislation  will 
but  strengthen  the  ties  that  have 
made  us  neighborly  and  successful 
in  our  commercial  intercourse,  one 
with  the  other.  — 

We  are  proud  of  Japan  and  so  is 
the  whole  world,  for  her  people 
have  Avonderfully  advanced.  Out  of 
the  dark  ages  to  the  light  that 
shines  upon  a  world  power  is  a 
long  journey,  but  Japan  has  made 
it  quickly.  Her  people  are  proud 
of  her  progress  and  we  acknowledge 
the  right  of  every  Japanese  to  shout 
the  praises  of  the  Mikado  and  the 
prowess  of  his  people  from  every 
doorstep  and  street  corner-pro- 
vided the  doorsteps  and  street  cor- 
ners are  in  Japan,  and  not  m 
America. 

There  should  not  come  toour  land 
from  anywhere  for  permanent  resi- 
derce  anv  people,  whom  we  cannot 
assinulatp.  Unless  men  and  wraen 
arc  capable  of  citizenship  they 
should  not  be  permitted  to  own  or 
lease  our  lands. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  is 
now  almost  wholly  general.  The 
state  has  done  about  all  it  can- 
Won't  you  help  us  to  educate  con- 
gress and  the  east  to  a  realization 
of  how  much  depends  upon  the 
early  and  proper  solution  of  this 
great  question  affecting  both-  the 
present  and  future  of  our  beloved 
republic? 

The  so-called  Japanese  problem 
is  not  a  question  of  land  ownership 
or  land  occupancy  in  Japan-  It  is 
a  question  of  land  o-wnership  and 
land  occunancv  in  America-  This 
is  our  land  and  it  is  oiir  right  to 
say  who  shall  own  or  occupy  it- 
Will  vou  not  help  by  writing  fre- 
nuentiv  to  your  "Back  East"  friends 
the  wl'iole  truth  about  this  menac- 
ing problem? 


His  advice  to"  lawyers  was  sound  and 
clear  Herndon  quotes  him  as  saymg: 
ion't  shoot  too  high.  Aim  lower,  and 
the  comn.on  people  will  understand  you. 
Ihey  are  the  ones  you  want  to  reach- 
at  least  tliey  are  the  ones  you  ought  to 

each.    The  educated  and  refined  people 
will  understand  you.  anyway.   ^  y^^^ 
too   hi.h,  your  .dcas  will  go  over  the 
heads  of  the  ma...s  and  only Jhosc^ 
who  need  no  hi^inj^j^-^^^^  ^ 
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LINCOLN'S  MANUAL  FOR  LAWYERS 


Abraham  Lincoln  on  one  occasion  prepared  some  notes 
for  a  lecture  on  law.  In  the  introductory  words  of  the 
manuscript  he  said:  "I  find  quite  as  much  material  for  a 
lecture  in  those  points  wherein  I  have  failed,  as  in  those 
wherein  I  have  been  moderately  successful,"  From  these 
notes  and  other  original  writings  of  the  Illinois  lawyer, 
the  following  excerpts  have  been  compiled: 

The  case  cannot  be  gained  by  much  talking. 
Practice  proves  more  than  theory,  in  any  case. 
The  severest  justice  may  not  always  be  the  best  policy. 
I  am  for  it  unless  there  be  some  valid  reason  against  it. 
Right  or  wrong  I  assumed  this  ground  and  I  now  avow 

it. 

Every  particular  case  will  have  its  modifying  circum- 
stances. 

He  never  lets  the  logic  of  principle  displace  the  logic 
of  success. 

You  must  remember  some  things  legally  right  are  not 
morally  right. 

Any  effort  to  put  enmity  between  you  and  me,  is  as 
idle  as  the  wind. 

Never  stir  up  litigation.  A  worse  man  can  scarcely  be 
found  than  one  who  does  this. 

I  would  not  offer  her  or  any  wife  a  temptation  to  a  per- 
manent separation  from  her  husband. 

It  can't  be  argued  up  and  it  can't  be  argued  down.  Let 
it  alone  and  it  will  go  down  of  itself. 

Always  bear  in  mind  that  your  resolution  to  succeed 
is  more  important  than  any  one  thing. 

When  you  lack  interest  in  the  case  the  job  will  very 
likely  lack  skill  and  diligence  in  performance. 

Extemporaneous  speaking  should  be  practiced  and  cul- 
tivated. It  is  the  lawyer's  avenue  to  the  public. 

A  jury  too  frequently  has  at  least  one  member  more 
ready  to  hang  the  panel  than  to  hang  the  traitor. 

If  you  are  resolutely  determined  to  make  a  lawyer  of 
yourself  the  thing  is  more  than  half  done  already. 

In  law  it  is  good  policy  never  to  plead  what  you  need 
not,  lest  you  oblige  yourself  to  prove  what  you  cannot. 

One  who  is  sworn  to  "take  care  that  the  laws  are 
faithfully  executed"  should  not  himself  be  one  to  violate 
them. 

Look  over  it  carefully,  and  conclude  I  meant  all  I  said, 
and  did  not  mean  anything  I  did  not  say,  and  you  will  have 
my  meaning. 

I  must  study  the  plain  physical  facts  of  the  case,  as- 
certain what  is  possible,  and  learn  what  appears  to  be 
right  and  wise. 

If  any  one,  upon  his  rare  powers  of  speaking  shall  claim 
an  exemption  from  the  drudgery  of  the  law,  his  case  is  a 
failure  in  advance. 

I  could  have  got  a  judgment  against  Tarley,  if  I  had 
pressed  to  the  utmost;  but  I  am  really  sorry  for  him — 
poor  and  a  cripple  as  he  is. 

The  leading  rule  for  the  lawyer,  as  for  the  man  of 
every  other  calling,  is  diligence.  Leave  nothing  for  to- 
morrow which  can  be  done  today. 

Resolve  to  be  honest  at  all  events;  and  if  in  your  own 
judgment  you  cannot  be  an  honest  lawyer,  resolve  to 
be  honest  without  being  a  lawyer. 

Let  every  man  remember  that  to  violate  the  law  is  to 
trample  on  the  blood  of  his  father,  and  to  tear  the  char- 
ter of  his  own  and  his  children's  liberty. 


I  don't  want  to  quarrel  with  him — to  call  him  a  liar — 
but  when  I  come  square  up  to  him  I  don't  know  what  else 
to  call  him,  if  I  must  tell  the  truth  out. 

If  a  man  will  stand  up  and  repeat  and  reassert  that 
two  and  two  do  not  make  four,  I  know  nothing  in  the 
power  of  argument  that  can  stop  him. 

The  matter  of  fees  is  important,  far  beyond  the  mere 
question  of  bread  and  butter  involved.  Properly  attended 
to,  fuller  justice  is  done  to  both  lawyer  and  client. 

I  suppose  I  cannot  reasonably  hope  to  convince  you 
that  we  have  any  principles.  The  most  I  can  expect  is  to 
assure  you  that  we  think  we  have,  and  are  quite  contented 
with  them. 

It  is  a  small  matter  whether  you  read  (law)  with  any- 
body or  not  ,  .  .  get  the  books  and  read  them  till  you 
understand  them,  in  their  principal  features,  that  is  the 
main  thing. 

We  better  know  there  is  a  fire  whence  we  see  much 
smoke  rising  than  we  could  know  it  by  one  or  two  wit- 
nesses swearing  to  it.  The  witness  may  commit  perjury 
but  the  smoke  cannot. 

When  a  man  hears  himself  somewhat  misrepresented, 
it  provokes  him — at  least,  I  find  it  so  with  myself;  but 
when  misrepresentation  becomes  very  gross  and  palpable, 
it  is  more  apt  to  amuse  him. 

It's  a  lie,  and  not  a  well  told  one  at  that.  It  g^rins  out 
like  a  copper  dollar  ,  ,  .  as  for  getting  a  good,  bright 
passable  lie  out  of  him,  you  might  as  well  try  to  strike 
fire  from  a  cake  of  tallow. 

The  true  rule,  in  determining  to  embrace  or  reject  any- 
thing is  not  whether  it  have  any  evil  in  it,  but  whether 
it  have  more  of  evil  than  of  good.  There  are  few  things 
wholly  evil  or  wholly  good. 

Discourage  litigation.  Persuade  your  neighbor  to  com- 
promise whenever  you  can  ,  ,  ,  As  a  peacemaker  the 
lawyer  has  a  superior  opportunity  of  being  a  good  man. 
There  will  still  be  business  enough. 

If  you  wish  to  be  a  lawyer,  attach  no  consequence  to  the 
place  you  are  in,  or  the  person  you  are  with;  but  get 
books,  sit  down  anywhere,  and  go  to  reading  for  yourself. 
That  will  make  a  lawyer  of  you  quicker  than  any  other 
way. 

In  one  faculty,  at  least,  there  can  be  no  dispute  of  the 
gentleman's  superiority  over  me,  and  most  other  men: 
and  that  is,  the  faculty  of  entangling  a  subject  so  that 
neither  himself,  nor  any  other  man  can  find  head  or  tail 
to  it. 

There  are  two  ways  of  establishing  a  proposition.  One 
is  by  trying  to  demonstrate  it  upon  reason,  and  the  other 
is,  to  show  that  great  men  in  former  times  have  thought 
so  and  so,  and  thus  to  pass  it  by  the  weight  of  pure  au- 
thority. 

I  have  sometimes  seen  a  good  lawyer,  struggling  for  his 
client's  neck  in  a  desperate  case,  employing  every  arti- 
fice to  work  round,  befog  and  cover  up  with  many  words 
some  point  arising  in  the  case  which  he  dared  not  admit 
and  yet  could  not  deny. 

The  best  mode  of  obtaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  law,  is  very  simple,  though  laborious  and  tedious.  It 
is  only  to  get  the  books  and  read  and  study  them  care- 
fully. Begin  with  Blackstone's  "Commentaries,"  and  after 
reading  it  carefuly  through,  say  twice,  take  up  Chitty's 
"Pleadings,"  Greenleaf's  "Evidence,"  and  Story's 
"Equity,"  etc.,  in  succession.  Work,  work,  work,  is  the 
main  thing. 
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LINCOLN'S  VIEW  OF  LAW 


By  FREDERIC  J.  HASKIN 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C— These  are 
days  in  which  lawyers  have  shown 
two  opposing  tendencies.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  has  been  a  decideo 
trend  toward  specialization.  Cor- 
poration lawyers  have  made  almost 
a  separate  profession.  Others  deal 
only  with  the  criminal  law.  There 
are  some  who  specialize  solely  m 
the  law  of  real  property.  Again 
there  are  many  lawyers  who  have 
engaged  in  aU  manner  of  business. 
Obtaining  original  contacts  through 
being  retained  in  some  lawsuits, 
they  become  interested  in  business 
it,seif.  Lawyers  have  become  heads 
of  railway  systems,  and  of  large  in- 
dustrial corporations,  almost  giving 
up  their  practice  of  the  law.  Some 
become  bankers. 

William  L.  Ransom,  who  is  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion has  made  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  the 
law  by  bringing  together  evidence 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  conception  of 
the  professional  conduct  of  a  law- 
yer. One  of  the  oldest  maxims  of 
the'  law  runs  "The  law  is  a  jealous 
mistress,"  the  meaning  of  this  be- 
ing that  no  sound  lawyer  allows  his 
abilities  to  be  sapped  by  giving  at- 
tention to  other  types  of  business. 
While  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Lincoln  | 
did  go  into  politics,  so  far  as  bus- ; 
iness  is  concerned  he  took  pride  in 
sticking  to  the  law. 

When  Larman's  Dictionary  ol 
Congress  was  published  as  a  sort  of 
prototype  of  the  present  Congres- 
sional Directory,  it  showed  for  Rep- 
resentative Lincoln  of  Illinois  the 
entry  which  he  had  written  himself. 
It  was:  "Born  February  12,  1809,  in 
Hardin  county,  Kentucky.  Educa- 
tion, defective.  Profession,  a  law- 
yer "  Mr.  R.ansom  sees  in  this  ex- 
iguous entry  a  definite  pride  which 
Mr  Lincoln  had  in  his  profession. 
He  did  not  call  it  an  occupation,  a 
business,  or  a  means  of  livelihood 
He  placed  the  legal  profession  on  a 
high  plane. 

To  what  extent  he  was  true  to 
this  ideal  is  attested  in  a  fascinat- 
ing letter  which  Mr.  Ransom  har 
brought  to  light.  Although  a  strug- 
ling  lawyer  in  an  office  that  was 
none  too  prosperous,  he  turned 
down  a  proposal  to  handle  some 
real  estate  interests  for  a  prospec 
tive  client.  A  letter  written  to  this 
person  read  in  part:  "As  to  the  real 
estate,  we  cannot  attend  to  it.  We 
are  not  real  estate  agents.  We  are 
lawyers.  We  recommend  that  you 
give  the  charge  of  it  to  Mr.  Isaac  S 
Britton,  a  trustworthy  man  and  one 
whom  the-  Lord  made  on  purpose 
for  such  business." 

Upheld  Dignity  of  Profession 
Moreover,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  the 
ambulance-chasing  type,  looking  for 
any  kind  of  business  and  stirring  up 
litigation  to  the  end  that  fees  might 
be  created.  On  one  occasion  he 
said-  "A  moral  tone  ought  to  be  m- 
fused  into  the  profession  which 
should  drive  such  men  out  of  it. 
This  Ls  not  a  little  reminiscent  of 
the  proclamation  issued  by  King 
James  I  in  1624.  It  was  directed  to 
the  constituencies  of  members  of 
the  house  of  commons  and  coun- 


Eipht  Circuit,"  he  was  nominated 
and  elected  president  of  the  United 
States  to  become  known  as  the 
Great  Emancipator  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  observers,  not  even 
second  to  George  Washington  as  a 
great  chief  executive. 

Expounder  of  Common  Law 
He  did,  indeed,  have  some  part  in 
the  making  of  laws  by  virtue  of  his 
membership  for  one  term  in  the 
house  of  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  his  somewhat 
longer  service  as  a  member  Of  the 
legislature  of  Illinois.  It  was,  how- 
ever, as  an  expounder  of  the  law 
and'esi>ecially  the  common  law  a,s 
apart  from  the  statute  law,  rather 
than  as  a  solon,  that  his  connection 
with  the  legal  profession  is  so  dis- 
tinguished. It  can  only  be  conjec- 
tured how  he  would  have  dealt  with 
the  extremely  complex  problems  of 
law  enforcement  in  the  troubled  re- 
construction pcrio'l,  but  that  he 
would  iiave  followed  a  purist  line  is 
not  doubted  by  tbo:-e  most  familiar 
with  his  legal  outlook. 

Tlie  Dred  Scott  decision  was  one 
of  the  most  epochal  in  Us  effects  in 
all  American  jurisprudence.  Vol- 
umes were  written  on  the  decision 
v,'hich  was,  in  itself,  voluminous.  Mr 
Lincoln  .summarized  the  moaning  of 
the  case  in  a  single  sentence  which 
even  lacking  the  long  perspective  of 
history,  was  contemporancou;Jy  rec- 
ognized as  marking  genius.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, called  upon  to  analyze  the  de- 
cision in  its  entire  political '  impli- 
cations, produced  no  long  and  la- 
bored brief.  He  said  merely  that 
the  decision  meant  that  "if  any  man 
choose  to  enslave  another,  no  third 
man  shall  be  allowed  to  object."  It 
is  wholly  probable  that  this  simple 
sentence  did  more  to  place  before 
the  nation  the  true  issue  of  the 
times  than  all  the  exhaustive  ad- 
dresses and  pamphlets  which  were 
produced. 

It  would  be  fascinating  to  know 
what  Mr.  Lincoln's  views  concern- 
ing the  modern  discussion  as  to  the 
position  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  and  the  constitution 
should  occupy.  It  is  possible  that 
he  might  see,  in  the  many  changes 
which  ttx)k  place  toward  the  end  of 
the  last  century  and  the  beginning 
of  the  present  one  in  industrial  or- 
ganization, reason  for  substantial 
and  far-reaching  alterations  in  the 
constitution.  What  is  known  is  that 
when  some  such  decision  as  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  was  handed 
down  he  declared  that  no  resistance 
should  be  offered  to  the  decision  of 
the  highe.st  tribunal.  But  he  did  say 
that,  as  the  court  had  previously 
reversed  itself,  it  was  entirely  prop- 
er to  hope  that  it  would  do  so  as  to 
that  finding.  But  he  insisted  upon 
an  orderly  process. 

"I  shall  adopt  new  views  as  fast 
as  they  appear  to  be  true  views,"  he 
said.  "I  hope  to  stand  firm  enough 
not  to  go  backward  and  yet  not  go 
forward  fast  enough  to  wreck  the 
country's  cause.  We  shall  nobly  save 
or  meanly  lose  the  last  best  hope  of 
earth!" 


Honest  Abe   Set  High 
Standard  of  Ethics  in 

His  Legal  Practice 

■   I 

To  the  Editor  of  New  York  Post: 

Si]^" Abraham  Lincoln,  Lawyer," 
is  a  title  which  bears  little  signifi- 
cance to  a  majority  of  lawyers  as 
well  as  the  average  layman.  The 
usu^  conception  of  Lincoln  is  as 
a  great  statesman,  the  preserver  of 
the  Union  of  the  United  States,  the 
Moses  who  led  the  Negroes  out  of  : 
slavery  into  racial  equality.  | 
His  career  as  a  lawyer,  it  must  be 
jfldmitted,  pales  into  insignificance 
When  compared  with  his  beneficent 
service  to  the  nation  while  acting 
as  its  chief  citizen.  It  is  a  fact, 
nevertheless,  that  the  "Great  Eman- 
cipator" was  one  of  the  foremost 
lawyers  of  his  time. 

Evidence  of  this  may  be  foimd  by 
referring  to  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Illinois,  where  most  1 
of  his  cases  were  tried.  They  show ! 
that  in  twenty-three  years  at  the 
bar  he  had  no  less  than  172  actions 
brought  before  the  highest  court  in 
the  State,  a  record  unsurpassed  by 
any  of  his  contemporaries. 

The  fact  is  significant  that  Lin- 
coln's high  principles  as  a  states- 
man reflected  his  high  principles  as 
a  lawyer.  "Honest  Abe"  lived  up 
to  the  nickname  he  had  acquired 
during  his  youth  after  entering  the 
legal  profession.  He  established  his 
own  code  of  ethics,  a  code  which 
was  characterized  by  the  same 
pointedness  of  expression  which 
may  be  found  in  his  great  public 
addresses  made  later  in  life. 

"Let  no  man  choosing  the  law  for 
a  calling  yield  to  the  popular  belief 
that  honesty  is  incompatible  with 
its  practice.  If,  in  your  judgment, 
you  cannot  be  an  honest  lawyer,  re- 
solve to  be  honest  without  being  a 
lawyer.  Choose  some  other  occupa- 
tion rather  than  one  in  the  choosing 
of  which  you  do,  in  advance,  con- 
sent to  be  a  knave." 

His  advice  to  lawyers  was:  "Dis- 
courage litigation.    Persuade  your 
neighbors  to  compromise  whenever 
you  can.  Point  out  to  them  how  the 
nominal  winner  is  often  the  real 
loser — in  fees,  expenses  and  waste 
of  time.  As  a  peacemaker  the  law- 
yer has  a  superior  opportunity  of 
becoming  a  good  man.    There  will 
,  always  be  enough  business.  Never 
I  stir  up  litigation.  A  worse  man  can 
scarcely  be  found  than  one  who 
I  does  this." 

Because  Lincoln  never  succeeded 
in  making  more  than  a  bare  living 
from  his  practice  it  might  lead  one 
to  think  that  he  is  not  worthy  of 
high  rank  in  the  profession.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  he 
placed  principle  above  ^rice  and,  in 
doing  so,  bore  out  the  maxim  that 
it  is  "better  to  make  a  life  than  a 
living." 

Today,  many  lawyers  find  them- 
selves between  the  Scylla  of  starva- 
tion and  the  Charybdis  of  unethical 
practice. 

If,  however,  the  present-day  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  would  base  their 
moral  principles  on  such  an  ideal- 
istic foundation  as  that  evinced  by 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  lawyer,  then 
the  Utopia  of  the  legal  profession 
might  be  attained  and  that  branch 
of  our  bar  associations  which  deals 
with  the  disbarment  of  unethical 
lawyers  will  have  outlived  its  pur- 
pose. MURRAY  AMSTER. 


"Discourage  Litigation" 
Lincoln  fold  Lawyers 

"^iscourfie  litigation,"/ was  Lin- 
coln's advice  to  lawyers.  "Persuade 
your  neighbors  to  compromise  when- 
ever you  can.  Point  out  to  them 
how  th3  nominal  winner  is  often 

Taw^er^Vra  tuperfor  opp^tunity 

Sw^ '"-^noS  -Sne^^^^^ 
S  UD  liUgation.  A  worse  man  can 
fcarc"^   1^   found  one  who 

does  this.  Who  can  ™°J^^bftuallv 
a   friend  than  he  who  habitualy 

^^^^cTof  ^e^tl^tutSs.  thereon 
1  str^e  and  put  money  in 


his  pocket?  A  moral  tone  ought  to 
be  infused  into  the  profession  which 
should  drive  such  men  out  of  it." 


Wichita,  Kansas 
February  12,  1958 


'Abe'  Opposed  Quick  Lawsuits  \ 

Lincoln's  Philosophy 
Helped  Early  Kansan 


By  JESSIE  P.  STRATFORD 

Wednesday,  Feb.  12,  will  mark 
the  149th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  16th 
President  of  the  United  States 
(1861-1865). 

Mrs.  Corah  Mooney  Bullock  of 
fil  Dorado,  Kan.,  a  sister  of  Dr. 
EaTle  Mooney  of  Wichita,  re- 
calls a  story  about  Lincoln  as  It 
was  related  to  her  by  her  father, 
the  late  Judge  Volney  P.  Mooney, 
who  for  more  than  a  half-cen- 
tury was  an  El  Dorado  lawyer. 

The  John  W.  Poutch  of  the 
story,  who  had  lived- in  Illinois 
before  he  came  to  El  Dorado 
where  he  was  an  early-day 
merchant,  later  lived  In  Kansas 
City.  He  was  the  grandfather  of 
Howard  G.  Ramsey  and  Ralph 
Ramsey  of  Wichita  and  of 
George  William  Ramsey  of  Okla- 
homa City. 

Here  is  the  story  Judge  Mooney 
told  his  daughter: 

"John  Foutch  was  In  my  law 
office  today  when  a  man  came 
in  who  wanted  to  bring  a  law- 
suit. He  wanted  to  sue  another 
man.  The  amoimt  Involved  was 
only  five  dollars,  and  I  refused 
to  brlneithe  action.  1  told  the 
fello^'to  go  on  home  and  forget 

""•  ^"Atter  the  man  had  gone,  Mr. 
Foutch  said  "That  reminds  me  of 
Lincoln,'  and  related  this  inci- 
dent." 


Foutch's  story  to  Judge  Mooney 
follows: 

"I  was  a  young  man.  Just 
turned  21.  I  had  bought  up  some 
cattle,  delivery  to  be  made  a  few 
days  later.  Before  the  time  came 
the  price  bf  cattle  went  up  and 
the  man  refused  to  deliver  the 
consignment  I  had  purchased. 

"I  decided  to  see  my  lawyer. 
That  lawyer  was  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. He  always  had  been  my 
father's  attorney.  I  found  him  in 
front  of  his  flat-top  desk,  doing 
some  writing. 

"  'Sit  down,  John,'  he  said,  and 
went  on  with  his  writing.  When 
he  had  finished,  he  turned  to 
me. 

"  "Wen,  John,  what  is  It?' 

"I  stated  my  case. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  listened,  shook  his 
head,  and  nodded  —  then  spoke: 

"'Yes,  John,  I  think  you  have 
a  meritorious  case.  You  can  sue 
the  man  and  win,  all  right.' 

"He  sat  still  awhile. 

"'John,  how  old  are  you?* 

"Twenty-one,  I  replied. 

"  "This  is  your  first  lawsuit?' 

"Yes,  sir. 

■•John,  dont  have  It.  If^yoa 
start  out  and  win  this  suit,  yoa 
will  be  nmning  to  me  for  a  law- 
suit every  time  any  little  dis- 
agreement comes  up.  JOhn,  dont 
have  it.  John,  you  go  on  home.' 

"I  went  home,"  John  Foutch 
said. 


Chicago  Tribune 
February  13,  196H 


JUDGE  READS! 
LITTLE-KNOWN 
LINCOLN  QUOTE 

BY  JOHN  O'BRIEN 
Judge   Abraham  Lincoln 
Marovitz  observed  the  15Dth 
birthday  of 
Abraham  Lin- 
cohi  yesterday 
by  reciting 
from  notes  the 
late  President 
made   as  a 
young  attorney 
in  southern  Il- 
linois. 

Judge  Mar- 
ovitz, a  col- 
lector of  Lin- 
colniana,  in- 


Morovitl 


vited  reporters  and  three  law- 
yers into  his  chamber  m  toe 
federal  District  courthouse,  219 
S  Clark  st.,  for  tlie  impromptu 
ceremony.  The  lawyers  were 
Peter  Fitzpatrick,  second  vice 
president  of  the  lUmois  State 
Bar  association,  and  Warren  J. 
Rickey  and  Frank  J.  Pause. 
Notes  Writlfii  in  1850 
The  judge,  apiwinted  to  thej 
federal  bench  last  July  by  the  | 
late  President  Kennedy,  quoted  | 
from  Lincoln's  -Notes  for  a| 
>Law  Lecture,"  written  July  1, 
1850  The  notes  are  contained} 
in  the  book,  "Abraham  Lmcoln 
and  His  Books,"  published  m 

^^Quoting  Lincoln,  Marovitz 
said-  "The  leading  loile  for  the 
lawyer,  as  for  the  man  of  every 
i  other  calling,  is  diligence. 
Leave  nothing  for  tomorrow 
1  which  can  be  done  today.  Dis- 
i courage  litigation.  Persuade 
your  neighbors  to  compromise 
whenever  you  can.  Point  out 
I  to  them  how  the  nommal  wm- 
'ner  is  often  a  real  loser-in 
I  fees,  expenses,  and  waste  ot 
time.  As  a  peacemaker,  the 
lawyer  has  a  superior  opportu- 
nity of  being  a  good  man.  There 
wUl  stiU  be  business  enough. 


Never  Foment  Litigation 
•'Never  stir  up  liUgation.  A 
worse  man  can  scarcely  be 
found  than  one  who  does  this. 
Where  can  be  found  nearly  a 
fiend  than  he  who  habitually 
overhauls  the  register  of  deeds 
'  in  search  of  defects  in  titles, 
whereon  to  stir  up  strife,  and 
put  money  in  his  pocket? 

"A  moral  tone  ought  to  be 
infused  into  the  profession 
which  should  drive  such  men 
out  of  it.  If  in  your  judgment 
you  cannot  be  an  honest  lawyer, 
resolve  to  be  honest  without 
being  a  lawyer." 

Judge  Marovitz  said  his  fu-st 
name,  Abraham,  was  his  grand- 
father's. His  mothei  gave  him 
his  middle  name  of  Lincoln  m 
reverence  fe^'  _f''^e|f^' 


thni-l 


Lincoln's  - 

i  served  in  other  programs  — 
•  out  the  city.  An  overflow  crowd 

-gathered  at  the  Chicago  Histor- 
ical society  for  a  slide  talk  on , 
"Abraham  Lincoln  in  Illinois  , 
and  a  documentary  film,  True 
Itory  of  the  Civil  Wan"  Two 
presentations,  instead  of  one  a.  i 
scheduled,  were  given  before 
capacity  audiences.  „ 

The  Grand  Army  ol  the  Re- 
public Memorial  Association  of 
Cook  County  held  its  65th  an- 
nual Lincoln  birthday  service ! 
in  the  Mam  library.  Miner  Co- 
burn,  a  director  of  the  Illinois. 
State  Historical  society,  rcau 
"The  Perfect  Tribute,'    a  tic- 
tional  account  of  the  Gettysburg 
address. 


Ideas  for  Better  Livln;^      Feb.  196?      Anthony  Wayne  Bank,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
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T.lVl'"  IN  an  ivj^c  wIkmi  somo 
of   our   older,   clcar-fiit   ideas  ot 
,  ;  V  lii^lit   and  wronii;  arc  l)oin^  scri- 

ou.sK-  (luestionc'd,  even  acti\cly  at- 
tacked. All  too  many  l)elie\e  tliat 
.   ■  tlie\  are  l)oiind  to  obey  onl\'  those 

'My"',  laws   wliieli   jilease   them  person- 

all\-.  Ollii'rs  take  to  the  streets  in 
noisv  disregard  of  lawful  authority 
and  tlie  rights  of  otliers.  Criminals 
find  shelter  liehind  the  wry  eonsti- 
tutional  pro\isions  designed  to  pro- 
RcVCTCtlCC  ^•^''-■'^  f'l^'  innoeent  and  law  abiding. 

Distressing  as  eurrent  trends  and 
Of  e\  ents   mav   be,   the   situation  is 

neither  ni'w  nor  hopeless.  As  long 
as  men  lia\e  had  go\'ernment,  it 
has  been  neeessary  to  make  and 
enforce  laws  for  the  eommon  good, 
to  remain  on  c  onstant  guard  against 
confusion  and  anarchy.  Respect  for 
law  and  order  must  be  maintained; 
V,     /      fill  I        \^-^%  it  ean  be  increased  only  as  we  re- 

/  main  alert,  always  willing  to  learn 

/  ^      *  it  ourseh  es  and  teach  it  to  others. 

§1     £  OwY  a  century  ago,  Abraham 

ft.f^  Lincoln  expressed  liis  concern  in 

^  *  words  which  seem  to  ha\'C  special 

■  '  meaning  for  today: 

-  i         Lcl  reverence  for  ihe  Idies  he 

■  ■    ;  ;  ])re(iihed       evenj  American 

Diotlier  to  ilic  li.si)iu<^  ])(ihe  lluil 
prallles  on  Iter  lap;  let  it  he  tawjit 
.i^^;  /;)  .stZ/po/.v,  in  .seniinaries,  (uul  in 

collc'^c.-i:  Id  it  he  writtci)  in 
j)riincr.s.  .spelliiii^  hooks,  and  in 
(ihntniacsi  let  it  he  preached  jroni 
5  the  j)nlj)ils,  j)rocl(iin)C(l  in 

lc'j.i\liit iv-e  litdls,  and  enforced  in 
j^-*'"'  conrl-s  of  justice.  And.  in  short. 

•■'    : ,  /(■/  //  heeo)nc  the  politiccd  rcliiiiini 

of  the  nation:  (iinl  let  tlie  old  (ind 
the  ijoun'j..  the  rich  and  tJie  j)oor, 

.    •.  the  Lirave  and  the  'j.a[i  of  <dl  sexes 

"'%'  \-y  (Old  toniiucs  (n\d  colors  (uid 

'  '■i'  l  ''''  onid it iinrs.  sai  rificc  nnecasiiozlij 

S,>Jf;f  ,  upon  its  (dicus. 
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Linco^rt^elaw  and  today 


By  Gary  T.  Johnson 


I  could  find  no  more  appropnate 
words  to  say  to  candidates  to  prac- 
tice law  in  Illinois  than  the  words 
spoken  135  years  ago  to  a  group  ot 
young  lawyers  by  the  most  il- 
lustrious member  of  the  bar  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois.  Here  is 
part  of  what  Abraham  Lmcoln 
said: 

"Discourage  Utigation.  Persuade 
your  neighbors  to  compromise 
whenever  you  can.  Pomt  out  to 
them  how  the  nominal  wmner  is 
often  a  real  losei--in  fees,  expen- 
ses and  waste  of  time.  As  a 
peacemaker,  the  lawyer  has  a  ^ 
perior  opportunity  for  good.  There 
will  still  be  business  enough. 
"There  is  a  vague  popular  belief 

{-  Gary  T.  Johnson  is  a  partner  in 
I  the  law  firm  of  Mayer,  Brown  & 
I  Piatt,  past  president  of  the  Chic<^o 
.  Council  of  Lawyers  and  a  member 
Uof  the  Special  Commission  on  the 
I  Administration  of  Justice  in  the 
f  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  County. 


Point  of  view 


that  lawyers  are  necessanly  dis- 
honest. I  say  vague,  because  when 
we  consider  to  what  extent  confi- 
dence and  honors  are  reposed  m 
and  conferred  upon  lawyers  by  the 
people,  it  appears  improbable  that 
their  impression  of  dishonesty  is 
very  distinct  and  vivid.  Yet  the 
impression  is  common,  almost  imi- 
versal  Let  no  man  choosmg  tne 
law  for  a  caUing  for  a  moment 
yield  to  the  popular  belief— resolve 
to  be  honest  at  all  events;  and  if, 
in  your  judgment,  you  cannot  be 
an  honest  lawyer,  resolve  to  be 
honest  without  being  a  lawyer. 

Those  were  Lincohi's  words,  and 
now  a  thought  of  my  own.  I  speak 
from  my  experience  as  former 
president  of  the  Chicago  Council  of 
Lawyers  and  from  what  I  nave 
learned  as  a  member  of  the 
Special  Commission  on  the  Admin- 
is^ation  of  Justice  in  the  Circuit 
-  Court  of  Cook  County. 
'   As  in  Lincoln's  time,  there  is  still 


a  popular  belief  that  lawyers  are 
dishonest.  That  means  that  sonie 
of  you  will  meet  people  who  will 
expect  you  to  do  somethmg  dishon- 
est. 


And  the  circumstances  of  our  | 
challenging  profession  have  not  I 
changed.  Some  of  you  will  find  i 
yourselves  in  situaticms  m  which,  I 
through  overwork,  exasperation  or  I 
despair,  it  may  seem  that  cuttmg 
corners,  or  worse,  is  the  easy  way  . 
out.  I 
In  those  moments,  please  re-  | 
member  these  things:  No  one  ever  \ 
said  it  would  be  easy;  not  135  ; 
vears  ago  and  certainly  not  today.  | 
Recall  Lincoln's  advice.  Consider  t 
the  sacrifices  you  and  your  fami-  \ 
lies  have  made  to  bring  you  to  this  : 
iovous  occasion.  Do  not  act  ac-  .. 
cording  to  the  bare  minimum  stan-  ' 
dards  of  conduct,  but  fix  your  eyes 
on  the  loftiest  ideals  of  our  profes- 
sion. ^ 

For  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois 
is  an  honorable  Court,  and  our 
profession  must  remam  a  noble  i 
profession.  _.J 


-  Abraham  Lincoln:  the  president's  advice  to  young  lawyers 
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Advice  for  Young  Lawyers  from  Honest  Abe 

By  Rebecca  Onion 

Posted  Monday,  Dec.  10,  2012,  at  11:15  AM  ET  Slate. COHl 


Abraham  Lincoln  didn't  leave  much  written  reflection  on  the  profession  that  he  pursued  for  almost 
twenty-five  years,  so  these  three  pages  of  thoughts  on  the  practice  of  law  are  particularly  significant. 
The  provenance  of  this  document  is  not  entirely  clear;  historians  speculate  that  these  are  notes  Lincoln 
made  in  preparation  for  an  1850s-era  lecture  to  a  group  of  law  students.  The  document  is  now  held  at 
the  Library  of  Congress  (you  can  read  a  transcript  on  their  website). 

The  document  begins  with  characterisfic  modesty:  "I  am  not  an  accomplished  lawyer."  The  future 
President  proceeded  to  advise  his  audience  on  the  need  for  diligence,  encouraged  them  to  practice  a 
dedication  to  research  and  a  way  with  words,  and  commented  on  the  moral  qualities  necessary  for 
good  lawyering. 

Lincoln  warned  the  students  "Extemporaneous  speaking  should  be  practiced  and  cultivated,"  as 
"however  able  and  faithful  [a  lawyer]  may  be  in  other  respects,  people  are  slow  to  bring  him  business 
if  he  cannot  make  a  speech."  At  the  same  time,  the  young  lawyer  shouldn't  trust  that  fancy  flourishes 
will  save  him:  "If  any  one,  upon  his  rare  powers  of  speaking,  shall  claim  an  exemption  from  the 
drudgery  of  the  law,  his  case  is  a  failure  in  advance." 

Despite  its  profitable  nature,  the  lawyer  should  at  all  times  "discourage  litigation,"  on  the  principle 
that  "as  a  peacemaker  the  lawyer  has  a  superior  opportunity  of  being  a  good  man.  There  will  still  be 
business  enough." 

Abe  took  lawyer  jokes  seriously.  He  wrote:  "There  is  a  vague  popular  belief  that  lawyers  are 
necessarily  dishonest."  Lincoln  worried  that  young  people  who  wanted  to  become  lawyers  would 
"yield  to  the  popular  belief  and  indulge  in  shady  dealings. 

"If  in  your  own  judgment  you  cannot  be  an  honest  lawyer,"  he  wrote,  "resolve  to  be  honest  without 
being  a  lawyer.  Choose  some  other  occupation,  rather  than  one  in  the  choosing  of  which  you  do,  in 
advance,  consent  to  be  a  knave." 

The  document,  with  commentary  by  former  judge  Frank  Ceresi  and  Lincoln  scholar  Brian  Dirck,  is 
available  via  Kindle  under  the  title  Abraham  Lincoln's  Law  Notes. 
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LINCOLN 

On  Lniv  Ohspnuince 

ET  every  American,  every  lover 
of  liberty,  every  well-wisher  to 
his  posterity,  swear  by  the  blood  of 
the  Revolution  never  to  violate  in 
the  least  particular  the  laws  of  his 
country,  and  never  to  tolerate 
their  violation  by  others.  As  tho 
patriots  of  '70  did  to  the  support 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, so  to  the  support  of  the  Con- 
stitution an<l  of  the  laws  let  e's-ery 
American  pledjre  his  life,  his  prop- 
erty and  his  sacred  honor;  let 
every  man  remember  that  to  vio- 
late the  law  is  to  trample  on  the 
blood  of  his  father,  and  to  tear 
the  charter  out  of  his  own  and  his 
children's  liberty.  Let  reverence 
for  the  law  be  breathed  by  every 
American  mother  to  the  lispinj): 
babe  that  prattles  on  her  lap.  Let 
it  be  taught  in  the  schools,  in  sem- 
inaries and  in  colleges.  Let  it  be  written  in  primers,  spelling  books 
and  in  almanacs.  Let  it  be  preached  from  the  pulpit,  proclaimed  in 
legislative  halls  and  enforced  m 
courts  of  justice;  and.  in  short, 
let  it  become  the  political  religion 
of  the  nation.  ' 


The  Sanctity  of  Law 


E^T  every  American,  every  lover  of  liberty, 
every  well  wisher  to  posterity,  swear  by 
the  blood  of  the  Revolution  never  to  violate 
in  the  least  particular  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try and  never  to  tolerate  their  violation  by 
others.  As  the  patriots  of  76  did  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  so 
to  the  support  of  the  Constitution  and  laws 
let  every  American  pledge  his  life,  his  prop- 
erty, and  his  sacred  honor.  Let  every  man 
remember  that  to  violate  the  law  is  to  tram- 
ple on  the  blood  of  his  father  and  to  tear  the 
charter  of  his  own  and  his  children's  liberty. 
Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed  by 
every  American  mother  to  the  lisping  babe 
that  prattles  on  her  lap;  let  it  be  taught  in 
the  schools,  the  seminaries  and  in  the  col- 
leges. Let  it  be  written  in  primers,  in  spell- 
ing books  and  almanacs.  Let  it  be  preached 
from  the  pulpit,  proclaimed  in  the  legislative 
halls  and  enforced  in  courts  of  justice.  In 
short  let  it  become  the  political  religion  of 
the  nation.  Abraham  Lincoln. 


Abraham  Liiicoln  and  Law  Enforcement  , 
To  the  Editor  Of  The  Christian  Science  Monitor: 
,    -You  recently  published  a  letter  signed  F.  W.  K.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  It  spoke  of  Judge  Gary  taking  the  leadership 
In.  America  for.  law  enfbrcement  and  respect  for  law. 

This  letter  struck  a-  responsive  chord  with  me  as  a 
law-abiding  citizen,  and  I  agree  with  its  heading,  "Where 
There's  a  Will  There's  a  Way."  I  am  reminded  thereby 
of  one  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  sayings: 

Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed  by  every  Ameri- 
can, mother  to -the  llspinr  babe  that  prattles  on  her  lap: 
let  it  be-' taught  In'j  schools,  in  seminaries,  and  in  col- 
leges; let  it  be  written  in  primers,  spelling  books,  anti 
almanacs;  let  it  be  preached  from  the  pulpits,  proclaimed 
in  legislative  halls,  and  enforced  in  courts  of  justice,  and 
'in  short  let  it  become  the  political  religion  of  the  Nation. 

I  wish  the  saying  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  quoted  above 
could  occupy  a  permanent  and  conspicuous  position  iu 
every  newspaper  in  the  United  States.  ,  B.  A.  R. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  /  ■ 


